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EDITORIAL NOTE 
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Part I 



PAPYRI OF THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY 



INTRODUCTION 



I TTiTi documents we present here are almost all of the Twenty-first Dynasty of the 
priest-kings of Upper Egypt and pertain to the Clergy of Amon-Re, king of the gods of 
Thebes. For the study of religious symbolism these papyri are of peculiar importance. 
Created for the use of priests and priestesses in the afterlife, they contain symbolic 
representations of condensed mythological conceptions and magical formulae, many 
of which are otherwise unknown. In contrast to the funerary papyri of the Book of the 
Dead , these documents are largely pictorial, with little or no textual matter. Many 
of the scenes, however, illustrate significant chapters of the Book of the Dead. 

Life after Death 

In the biographical inscriptions of the priests and courtiers of the New Kingdom 
(sixteenth to tenth century b.c.), there are always to be found a few allusions to the 
life after death. The text which follows, taken from the tomb of Paheri of el-Kab 
(beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty), gives full details of the existence after burial . 1 
The text reads: 

Thou goest in, thou comest out, while thy heart is glad in the favor of the Lord of Gods. 2 
A fin e burial after a venerable old age, when old age has come. Thou takest thy place in 
the Lord of Life, 3 thou unitest thyself to the earth in the Necropolis of the West 4 in order 
to become a Living Soul. Indeed, she has bread, water, and wind, and may take the form 
of a phoenix, a swallow, a hawk, a heron, as thou wishest. Thou crossest over in a ferryboat 
without being hindered, thou sailest on the water of the flood. 5 It so happens that thou 
livest again. Thy soul will not be kept away from thy body. Thy soul is divine with the 
spirits, the accomplished souls speak to thee. Thy image is among them and thou receivest 
what is upon earth. Thou hast water, thou breathest the air, thou drinkest to thy heart’s 
content. Thy two eyes are given to thee to see, thy two ears to hear what is being said, thy 
mouth to speak, thy feet to walk. Thy arms and shoulders have movement, thy flesh is 

1 Cf. Alfred Hermann, Die Stelen der thebanischen Felsgrdber der 18. Dynastie ( AF , no. 11, 1940), 
pp. 114-15. Life and death form one cycle of existence: biographies and the representations of the 
life upon earth depicted in the tombs represent only half of the cycle. The pictures of the gods and 
other religious subjects allude to the other half. 

2 Probably Amon, the god of Thebes. 3 1.e., the coffin. 

4 The Necropolis, She who Faces her Lord, on the opposite bank of the Nile, facing the temple of 

Karnak. 

5 Alluding to the crossing of the river to reach the Necropolis, and at the same time implying the 
journey of the dead in the barge of the sun. Already during the Old Kingdom, the wish for the dead 
was as follows: “May he travel on the beautiful ways on which the venerable travel in peace to the 
Great God. May he come out toward the Mountain of the Necropolis after having crossed the lake. 
May he be spiritualized by the Lector-priest, and may offerings be presented to him by the Uty- 
priest near to Anubis.” Junker, Giza, Vol. II, p. 57. 
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flourishing, thy vessels are pleasant — thou art satisfied with all thy members. Thou 
reckonest all thy members as sound — there is no evil in thee at all. Thy heart is with thee 
as it should be, thy breast is thine as it was formerly. Thou goest out toward heaven, 
thou openest the Netherworld in all the forms thou wishest. Thou art called every day to 
the altar of Unen-nefer, 6 thou receivest the cake which comes from him as well as gifts of 
the Lord of the Holy Land 7 . . . . 

• • . • 

Thou eatest bread at the side of the god near to the Great Steps of the Lord of the 
Ennead, 8 thou returnest from him to the place where he resided surrounded by the First 
Council, thou walkest among them, thou associatest with the followers of Horus. Thou 
comest out, thou goest down without being hindered. Thou art not restrained at the gate 
of the Netherworld, the Doors of the Horizon are opened for thee, the bolts open them- 
selves for thee. Thou reachest the Hall of the Double Truth. 9 The god therein salutes thee. 
Thou sittest in the Imhat Necropolis, thou steppest in the City of the Nile. 10 Thy heart is 
glad when plowing thy plot in the Yaru fields. Thy possession is what thou hast accom- 
plished, the harvest comes to thee in abundance. The rope of the ferry is thrown over to 
thee, thou sailest as thy heart desires. Thou comest out of thy grave every morning, thou 
returnest every evening. A lamp is lighted for thee in the night until the light shines 
again on thy breast. It is said to thee: Welcome, welcome in thy house of the living! Thou 
seest Re on the Horizon of Heaven, thou lookest at Amon when he appears. 11 Thou walkest 
about, accomplished every day. All evil is driven away from thee. Thou passest through 
eternity in pleasure, being praised by the god who is within thee. Thy heart is with thee, 
it does not betray thee. Thy food remains on its (right) place. 12 

As in life man passes through different stages, undergoes various changes, so in 
death. Death is not static, it is a perpetual movement of changing forms. The dead is 
believed to be able to go in and out of the Netherworld. He is to be well provided with 
air, water, and food. He has the ability to undergo all transformations he desires. He is 
to appear before the Court of Osiris and will come out justified. His soul will be united 
with his body, he will travel to the holy cities of Heliopolis and Abydos, he will regain 
his heart, head, and other members. And he will see Re, the sun, when it sets in the 
West and rises in the East. 

All these themes are treated with a profusion of details in the Book of the Dead , 13 

6 “He who is in a state of permanent well-being.” Alan H. Gardiner, “0NNQ$PI2,” Miscellanea 
Academica Berolinensis (Berlin, 1950), p. 52. 

7 1.e., the dead receives a portion of the offerings to the gods. Hence the usual formula at the beginning 
of funerary inscriptions: A boon which the King gives to Osiris . . . that he may give. . . All 

funerary gifts were in a certain sense boons given by the kings through the divinities. 

8 The Great Steps refer to the Primeval Hill where Ptah, the Lord of the Ennead, stood at the begin- 
ning of creation. 9 The Hall of Judgment of Osiris. 

10 NeIXou Cf. Gardiner, Onomastica , Vol. II, pp. 139* ff. 

11 In the Theban inscriptions of the period, Amon stands for Re. 

12 Kurt Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie (Urkunden, IV; 1914), pp. 113 ff. 

13 fidouard Naville, ed., Das aegyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII . bis XX. Dynastie (Berlin, 1886; 
3 vols.); Budge, Book of the Dead\ A. W. Shorter, comp., Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri 
in the British Museum , Part I (London, 1938). In our case, the versions of the Book of the Dead of 
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a compilation of spells grouped in chapters usually with titles indicating their use. 
Thus Chapters 1, 2, 8, and 9 enable the deceased to “come out by day” after death. 
Chapter 17, which describes the beginning of creation, together with the coming out 
from Nun and the descent into the West, has the following title in the manuscripts of 
the New Kingdom: 

The Beginning of the Intonations of Glorifications at the Coming out and at Going down 
into the Necropolis. To be a Spirit in the Beautiful West. Chapter of Coming out by Day 
and of taking all the forms one likes to take, of playing at draughts and sitting in the 
pavilion. Of coming out as a living soul . . . after burial. It is useful to pronounce it 14 
upon earth. 

Chapter 148, which mentions the celestial bull and his seven kine as well as the 
four rudders of heaven, emblematic of the cardinal points, serves to provide the 
deceased with food in the Netherworld. Chapters 77, 78, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87 
give the power to become a hawk, a lotus, a phoenix, a heron, a living soul, a swallow, 
and a serpent. 15 Chapter 59 — “Of breathing the air and of having dominion over 
water in the Netherworld” — is usually accompanied by a representation of the 
deceased standing or kneeling before the goddess of the sky, Nut, who comes out of 
a sycamore tree and gives him bread and water. Chapters 102 and 136 enable the 
deceased to enter the boat of the sun god and to cross the sky as one of its crew. 
Chapter 138 allows him to enter Abydos and to be in the following of Osiris. 

The very important group of Chapters 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, and 116 
give knowledge of the Souls of the West and of the East, as well as of the holy cities 
of Pe, Nekhen, and Hermopolis. 16 Chapters 61 and 92 prevent the soul from being 
kept away from the body of the deceased, and Chapters 27, 29, and 30 provide that 
his heart shall not be carried away or rebel against him. Chapter 154 guarantees that 
the body shall not perish. The most important events in this life beyond the grave — 
the admission of the deceased to the Hall of Double Truth, the Judgment by Osiris, 

the Twenty-first Dynasty are especially important. See Naville, Papyrus funeraires , and Budge, 
The Greenfield Papyrus. The chapters of the Book of the Dead mentioned here are those which will 
be discussed later on. 14 Literally: to make it. 

15 These are all symbols of rebirth. The serpent, the Son of the Earth, “dies and is born again each 
day.” The hawk is a solar symbol; already in the Pyramid Texts (§461 be): “The face of King N 
is as (that of) falcons, the wings of King N are as (those of) geese.” In the Book of the Dead , ch. 77: 
“I rise, I rise as a great Hawk of Gold who comes out of his egg.” The Lotus of Nefertem arose out 
of the primeval flood and gave birth to the sun. The Phoenix, “He who comes to being through 
himself,” symbolizes the autogenesis. The Heron is another solar symbol. The Swallow endures 
eternally: “The beautiful swallow which endures, which endures eternally.” Erman and Grapow, 
Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache: Die Belegstellen ( Leipzig, 1935-39), Vol. II, 68, 2. This is 
a pun on the words menit, “swallow,” and menty , “endure.” 

16 An extensive study of these chapters was made by Kurt H. Sethe: “Die Spriiche fiir das Kennen 
der Seelen der heiligen Orte (Kapitel 107-109, 111-116 des aegyptischen Totenbuchs),” Gottinger 
Totenbuchstudien von 1919 (Sonderabdruck, ZAS, LVII-LIX; Leipzig, 1925). 
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the weighing of the heart, and the enumeration of sins which he did not commit before 
the judges of the Netherworld -are the theme of Chapter 125, and the final purifica- 
tion in the Lake of Fire guarded by four apes is implied in Chapter 126. 17 

The passage through the Netherworld, with its Seven Arits or Mansions, its 
Twenty-one Pylons, and its Fourteen or Fifteen Iats, is described in Chapters 144, 
145, 147, 149, and 150. The Fields of the Blessed, the Yaru fields, where the deceased 
sows and reaps the divine grain, are located in the Second Iat in Chapter 149 or in 
the First Iat in Chapter 150. The vignette depicting these Yaru fields is usually placed 
with Chapter 110 at the end of the scrolls of the Book of the Dead. The description of 
the fields, however, is to be found in Chapters 107, 109, and 149. According to the 
versions of the New Kingdom, this description reads: 

• • • O these Yaru fields. Their walls are of brass, the height of their wheat is 7 cubits, the 
ears are 2 cubits, the stalks 5 cubits. It is the Spirits 7 cubits high who reap it side by side 
with Horus of the Horizon. I know the central door of the Yaru fields out of which Re 
comes in the East of Heaven. The South of which is the lake of Har-gee se, the North of 
which is the lake of Ro-geese, it is the place where Re is transported with sails and oars. 
I am the keeper of announcements in the divine barge. I am he who rows without being 
tired in the barge of Re. I know these two sycamores of malachite between which Re comes 
out, and from which one goes toward the Lifted One of Shu (the sky). I know these Yaru 
fields of Re. . . , 18 



Two central figures, the two gods Osiris and Re, dominate the whole of the Book 
of the Dead. Both of them live, die, and are bom again: Osiris identified with the 
moon, as the god of the night regions of the dead. Re as the sun god who is born in 
the morning from the sky, the goddess Nut, and is swallowed by her at sunset. In the 
Netherworld, Osiris and Re meet and are united -they become the twins, His Two 
Souls or the United Soul. 19 Thus Osiris is the night, the Netherworld, while Re is the 
sun, the day, the new life. But the two of them are only two aspects of a perpetual 
cycle of existence symbolized by the shen-sign Q or by the representation of the 
cosmos the goddess Nut who, as the vault of heaven, bends over the re clining figure 
of the earth god Geb. The barge of the sun sails on her back by day and passes by 
night inside her body to be bom again in the morning. 20 Already in the oldest religious 
texts the dead king identified with Re is addressed in the following terms ( Pyramid 
Texts, § 1688): 

Thou shalt seat thyself upon the throne of Re, 

That thou mayest command the gods. 

For thou art indeed Re, who comes forth from Nut, 

17 Cf. The Tomb of Ramesses VI, pp. 320—21. 

8 Sethe, Die Spriiche, pp. 100—101. Also cf. Abbas Bayoumi, Autour du champ des souchets et du 
champ des offrandes (Cairo, 1941), p. 68. 19 See p. 15, below. 

20 Piankoff, Le Livre du jour et de la nuit ( IFAO : Bibl. d’etude, XIII, 1942). 
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She who gives birth to Re every day. 

King N is born every day like Re. 

and again (§ 1835): 

His mother Heaven bears him alive each day, beloved of Re, 

With whom he arises in the East, with whom he sets in the West, 

His mother Nut is not void of him, daily. 21 

Interwoven in the Book of the Dead are to be found the elements of the myth of 
Re — the fight of the god of light with the powers of darkness, the cosmic foe, the 
serpent Apopis; and those of the cycle of Osiris — the death of the god, his dismem- 
berment, and his resurrection 22 with the help of Isis, Nephthys, and Horus; the 
contention of Horus and Seth; the eye of Horus magically healed by Thoth; 23 and the 
final victory and restoration of the cosmic order. They serve to indicate the different 
stages of the transformation of the deceased into an “ensouled” dead, a new “justified” 
Osiris. For the fate of the gods is also that of men, who after a process of regeneration 
become eternal and divine. 

The dead king appears in the Pyramid Texts (§§ 134—35) as a divine being: 

O King N thou art not gone dead, 

Thou art gone alive to sit on the throne of Osiris. . . . 

Thy arms are like those of Atum, 

Thy shoulders are like those of Atum, 

Thy body is like that of Atum, 

Thy back is like that of Atum, 

Thy rear side is like that of Atum, 

Thy two legs are like those of Atum, 

Thy face is like that of Anubis. . . , 24 

According to the Book of the Dead and the Litany of Re, all his members are deified: 

King N is one of you — he appears as a vulture, his face is that of a hawk, the crown of his 
head is Re, his two eyes are the Two Ladies, the Two Sisters, his nose is Horus of the 
Netherworld, his mouth is the Ruler of the West, his throat is the Watery Abyss, his arms 
are the Supports of Heaven, his fingers are the Graspers, his breast is Khepri, his heart is 
Horus . . . , his liver is the Living One, his spleen is He with the Nose, his lungs are the 

21 Tr. Mercer, Pyramid Texts, Vol. I (with slight alterations). 

22 The triumph of Osiris, his resurrection as Re, is described in the following terms: “The firmament 
and its stars hearken unto him, to whom men shout for joy in the Southern sky, whom men adore 
in the Northern sky.” Adolf Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, tr. Aylward M. 
Blackman (London, 1927), p. 142. 

And in another text: “The sound of praises is in Heracleopolis, and the joy of triumph in Neref. 
Osiris has appeared as Re, having inherited his throne.” Kees, “Gottinger Totenbuchstudien,” ZAS, 
LXV (1930), p. 73. 

23 The eye of Horus became a symbol for all donations and offerings. See The Tomb of Ramesses VI, 

p. 37. 24 Mercer, Pyramid Texts (with slight alterations). 
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Throat-god, his breasts are the Opener of the Ways, his bowels are the Mysterious of 
Things, his back is Weary Heart, his backbone is the Protector, his sides are Horus and 
Thoth, his buttocks are the cow Great Flood, his phallus is Exalted Earth, his front is the 
Holy One in Babylon, his testicles are the Two Hidden Ones, his thighs are the Two God- 
desses, his two feet travel through the Mysterious Ones, his toes are the two Cobras. His 
members are gods, there is not a member in him without a god — the gods have become his 
members. 25 



The same myths, those of the cycle of Re and Osiris, are dramatized in the ritual 
for the dead: the preparation of the mummy, the crossing of the river to the Western 
Necropolis, the dragging of the bier by oxen or cows, and the final ceremonies per- 
formed at the door of the tomb. These are usually represented on the walls of the 
Theban tombs, and in an abridged form they sometimes appear as vignettes at the 
beginning of the Booh of the Dead. In the papyrus of Hunefer, for instance, the final 
ceremonies are performed before the entrance to the tomb, which has the shape of a 
pyramid. 26 Before the entrance stands an inscribed stele, in front of which Anubis, or 
a priest wearing the mask of the god, supports a standing mummy. The mummy is 
bewailed by the women of the household, and two priests make a libation and perform 
the ceremony of Opening the Mouth and Eyes, touching them with adz-shaped 
instruments, while a third priest, the Lector, fumigates and makes a libation over 
a pile of offerings. 27 After all the ceremonies were performed, the deceased entered 
as a new Osiris into the domain of death. Thus after the cycle of life, described by 
the biography on the stele, began the everlasting existence in the community of the 
gods. 

26 Edouard Naville, La Litanie du soleil (Leipzig, 1875), Pis. XIV, XX, and XXXII. The same theme 
appears already in the Pyramid Texts , Utterance 539, and in the Book of the Dead, chs. 42, 181 
(Papyrus of Katseshni). 

26 Hunefer-Herunefer. See Budge, ed., Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, Anhai, Kerasher and 
Netchemet, with supplementary text from the Papyrus of Nu (London, 1899), pi. 7. 

The ritual for the dead is known mainly from the representations on the walls of the tombs. The 
richest in details is the tomb of Rekhmire. See Philippe Virey, Sept tombeaux thebains de la XV1IV 
dynastie ( MMFC , V, 1891) pp. 1-195, pis. 1-44; Norman de Garis Davies, Paintings from the Tomb 
of Rekh-mi-re c (Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition, Vol. X; 
New York, 1935) . 

27 The ritual of the Opening of the Mouth and Eyes was a sequence of ceremonies beginning with 
purifications and censings and ending with the dressing of the mummy and the presentation of 
offerings, all of them performed as the last ritual before the entrance of the tomb. The mummy (or 
a statue, as in the tomb of Seti I) personified Osiris, and the officiating priest his son Horus. It was 
a kind of consecration; as Blackman writes: “That rite was clearly in the first instance instituted 
for the purpose of identifying a statue with the divinity of a human being.” “The Rite of Opening 
the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” JEA, X (1924), 47-59. 

The text has been published: Ernesto Schiaparelli, tr. and ed., II libro dei funerali degli antichi 
egiziani (Turin, 1881-90; 3 vols.); Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth (Books on Egypt and 
Chaldaea, 26-27; London, 1909; 2 vols.). 
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Death is in my sight today 

Like the longing of a man to see his house (again). 

After he has spent many years held in captivity. 

Why surely, he who is yonder will be a living god. 

Punishing a sin of him who committed it. 

Why surely, he who is yonder will stand in the barge of the sun. . . , 28 



This life with the gods, the traveling in the barge of Re, mainly destined for the 
king but early adopted for the commoner’s use, is described in the religious composi- 
tions of the New Kingdom: the Book of Am-Duat or What Is in the Netherworld , the 
Book of Gates, the Book of Caverns, and the Book of Aker. 29 

1 

The Twenty-first Dynasty 

The Twenty-first Dynasty (1090-945 b.c.) corresponds to the period of Judges and the 
United Monarchy from Gideon to Solomon, of Biblical history. It was the first king of 
the Twenty-second Dynasty, Sheshonk I, who, in his twentieth year, marched 
against Jerusalem and stripped the temple of its ornaments in the fifth year of the 
reign of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. 30 

Politically the Twenty-first Dynasty was a period of decay. The country was ruled 
by two families: in the North by the Pharaoh residing in Tanis, 31 in the South by the 
High Priest of Amon, who assumed at times the royal title, but recognized at the same 
time the overlordship of the legitimate sovereign in Tanis. All possessions in Palestine 
and Syria were lost; for the petty kings of the coast, Egypt was now known only 
as the country from where civilization and learning had come of yore. The last king 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, Ramesses XI, was probably dethroned by Smendes, 32 who 
had some right to the throne by his marriage with Tent- Amon, possibly a scion of 
the Ramesside family. In Thebes, a general by the name of Hrihor had been appointed 
High Priest of Amon by Ramesses XI, and he gathered, in a short time, all influential 
posts in the South. Hrihor must have been an old man at his accession and did not 

28 “A Dispute over Suicide,” tr. John A. Wilson, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, ed. by J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950), p. 407. 

29 For the three first, see The Tomb of Ramesses VI, pp. 33-42. 

"Petrus van der Meer, The Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt (Documenta et monu- 
menta orientis antiqui, Vol. II; Leiden, 1947), p. 69. According to this author, the first year of 
Sheshonk was 945, and the expedition against Jerusalem took place in 926. 

31 For the name of Tanis, the modern San el-Hagar, see Gardiner, Onomastica, Vol. II, p. 199; H. A. J. 
Kees, Tanis (Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1944, 
no. 7), pp. 145-82. 

32 This is the Greek form of the Egyptian name Nes-ba-neb-ded (He who belongs to the Soul of the 
Lord of Mendes). Manetho, who wrote an Egyptian history for the Greeks in the third century 
b.c., apparently knew only the rulers of Tanis and did not mention the king-priests of Thebes. 
See Manetho, Aegyptiaca etc., tr. W. G. Waddell (Loeb Classical Library), p. 155. 
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long survive Ramesses XI. He was succeeded as High Priest by his son Piankhi, who 
was followed in his turn by Pinudjem I. Pinudjem I had married Makre, the daughter 
of Psusennes I, son of Smendes, 33 who had no male heir, and thus, for a short time, 
became the sole ruler of the South and North. As his residence was Tanis, in order to 
keep the South under his sway, Pinudjem appointed his son Maseherta as High Priest 
of Amon of Thebes. 34 But his son dying soon after his nomination, Pinudjem had to 
appoint his second son, Menkheperre, to this post. Menkheperre, however, assumed 
the royal title and became independent. Thus the division into two kingdoms occurred 
again and subsisted to the end of the dynasty: Pinudjem I was succeeded in the North 
by Amenemope, Siamon, and Psusennes II; in the South a Psusennes who reigned for 
a short time only was succeeded by a Pinudjem, a contemporary of Siamon, 35 and 
then by another Psusennes. It was probably one of the last kings of Tanis, Siamon or 
Psusennes II, who gave Gezer as a gift to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (I Kings 9 : 16). 

The state of affairs in the South is best illustrated by the continuation of robberies 
of the royal graves, which had already been one of the main concerns of the last 
Ramessides. Under Pinudjem I, Masehertia, Menkheperre, and Pinudjem, serious 
efforts were made to find a safe and permanent hiding place for the mortal remains of 
the kings of the past. Finally, these were brought together in the tomb of Amonhotep 
II and in the pit of Deir el-Bahari. But many of the ancient mummies were found 
damaged, and were re-rolled in new bandages, while the name and the year of the 
priest-king then reigning were inscribed upon the “restored” mummy. 

A curious sidelight on the decline of Egyptian power in Asia at the beginning of 
the dynasty is given by the papyrus of Unuamon, 36 a report of an Egyptian envoy 

38 The French excavations under Pierre Montet at Tanis, which led to the discovery of the tombs of 
Psusennes I and that of Amenemope, have elucidated a few points: that Psusennes I was the son 
of Smendes, the founder of the Dynasty; that both were High Priests of Amon (Kees, Tanis, p. 177); 
and that a certain Neferkare (“Nephercheres” in Manetho) was a coregent of Psusennes I. Montet, 
following Manetho, believes that Neferkare succeeded Psusennes I. — Montet, La Necropole royale 
de Tanis: Les Constructions et le tombeau de Psousennes a Tanis (Fouilles de Tanis, Vol. II; Paris, 
1951), p. 185. 

34 According to Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. II, part 2 (Stuttgart, 1931), p. 18; 
and Etienne Drioton and Jacques Vandier, L’Egypt (Clio: Introduction aux etudes his- 
toriques, Vol. I, fasc. 2; Paris, 1938), p. 515. Jurgen von Beckrath, however, in Tanis und Theben 
(Hamburg and New York, 1951), p. 97 (following Manetho, who does not mention Pinudjem in 
his list of kings of Tanis), does not believe that Pinudjem ever resided in Tanis. 

35 Jaroslav Cerny states that Niskhons, the wife of Pinudjem, died in a Year 33 (probably a Year of 
Siamon). Pinudjem himself died in Year 10 of the same reign. “Studies in the Chronology of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty,” JEA, XXXII (1946), p. 30. 

36 Discovered and first published by V. S. Golenishchev in Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie 
et a I’archeologie egyptiennes et assyriennes (Paris), XXI (1899), 74-102. The papyrus has been 
translated several times: the most recent translations are by Gustave Lefebvre, in Romans et 
contes egyptiennes de Vepoque pharaonique (Paris, 1949), pp. 204-20; and by John A. Wilson, in 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts, pp. 25-29. 
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who was sent under Hrihor to Phoenicia to buy some wood for the barge of Amon. 
All the coast line was then independent of Egypt, and the recommendations from 
the sovereigns of Tanis had absolutely no effect. But as the name of Amon still com- 
manded some veneration, we feel a definite attempt was made by the Egyptians to 
represent Amon as a universal god like Yahweh in Isaiah (19:25). 

Amon 

Amon was not originally a Theban divinity. The god of the region was the falcon- 
headed Monthu of Hermonthis, a city known also as Heliopolis of the South. It was 
only during the Eleventh Dynasty that Amon appears for the first time in Thebes and 
becomes, in the theological speculations of the capital of the empire, the divine principle 
of creation and of fife. It is generally accepted at present that Amon, the Hidden One, 
was one of the four or eight divinities of Hermopolis, where they personified the Chaos 
before the creation of the world. These were: Nun, the Watery Abyss; Amon, the 
Hidden One; 37 Heh, the Infinite One; and Kek, Darkness. They were headed by a fifth 
divine force, not yet identified, and are invoked in a magical text in the following 
terms: 

Salutation to you, you Five Great Gods, 

Who come out of the City of Eight. 

You who are not yet in heaven, 

You who are not yet upon earth, 

You who are not yet illumined by the sun. 38 

In a later text, Amon is called: 

Horus, the Soul of the living Five who live in the Watery Abyss. 39 

But these Primeval Five are superseded in theological speculations by Eight: four 
male and their four female counterparts representing the Chaos, who “stood on the 
primeval hill” and created the sun. 40 On monuments the males have frog heads, the 
females those of snakes. 41 

37 According to Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgotter von Hermopolis (APAW, 1929, no. 4; Berlin), the 
Wind, the ruah elohim of Genesis. 

38 H. O. Lange, ed., Der magische Papyrus Harris (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab: 
Hist.fil. Meddelelser, XIV, no. 2; Copenhagen, 1927), pp. 28-30. 

39 1.e., the renewed divine force, living manifestation of the Five, who lives in the Watery Abyss. It is 
interesting to note that the High Priest of Hermopolis bore the title “Greatest of the Five in the 
House of Thoth.” Sethe, however, does not think that the fifth member was Thoth; he believes 
rather that it was Geb, who in Ptolomaic inscriptions represents the number Five. Amun und die 
acht Urgotter, p. 40. 40 Ibid., p. 50. 

41 1.e., the frog symbol of resurrection, the serpent symbol of creative power. Gustave Jequier, Con- 
siderations sur les religions egyptiennes (Neuchatel, 1946), p. 158; Piankoff, “Le Naos D 22 du 
Musee du Louvre,” Revue d’egyptologie (Paris), I (1933), 167. 
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We have already pointed out 42 that in Chapter 17 of the Book of the Dead the 
divinity manifests itself first as Nun, the Watery Abyss, out of whom rises the sun 
as its second manifestation. In the Theban theology, Amon, the Hidden One, mani- 
fests first as the Eight primeval gods: 

The Eight gods were thy first form, until thou didst complete them, being One. Mysterious 
is thy body among the Great Ones. Concealing thyself (?) as Amon at the head of the 
gods . 43 

Another of his forms is the Eight, the begetter of the primordial gods, giving birth 
to Re. He completed himself as Atum. 44 

On a lid of a coffin of the Twenty-first Dynasty, the creation is represented as a 
subdivision of the divine force: 

I am One who became Two. 

I am Two who became Four. 

I am Four who became Eight. 

I am One who protects himself . 45 

In other words, the One manifests itself as a plurality of Eight, remaining itself the One. 
The same idea is encountered in the theology of Memphis. 46 Here the divine principle 
is Ptah, the local god of Memphis, who manifests himself as Eight different forms of 
himself: 

Gods who came to being in Ptah: 

Ptah on the Great Throne, 

Ptah Nun — Father of Atum, 

Ptah Nunet — the Mother who gave birth to Atum, 

Ptah the Great— he is the Heart and the Tongue of the Ennead, 

Ptah (Horus) . . . who created the gods, 

Ptah (Thoth) . . . who created the gods, 

Ptah . . . 

Ptah . . . Nefertem at the nose of Re every day. 

Ptah on the Great Throne is the divine potentiality of creative power who manifests 
first as Two, the Watery Abyss, Nun with his female counterpart Nunet, giving birth 
to Atum — the Totality, the All. Ptah the Great is the thinking and creative principle 

42 The Shrines of Tut- Ankh- Amon, pp. 23-24. 

43 Gardiner, “Hymns to Amon from a Leiden Papyrus,” ZAS, XLII (1905), p. 30. 

Ibid., p. 33. 

46 Coffin of Pa-di-Amon: G. Maspero, La Progression numerique dans L’Lnneade heliopolitaine 
(Bibliotheque Egyptologique, VIII; Paris, 1916), p. 165. 

46 Believed to be the oldest Egyptian religious construction. The importance of the text was first 
pointed out by J. H. Breasted, “The Philosophy of a Memphite Priest,” ZAS, XXXIX (1901), 
39-54, then by Sethe, ed., Dramatische Texte zu alt-aegyptischen Mysterienspielen (Untersuch., 
X, 1928), and finally by Hermann Junker, Die Gotterlehre von Memphis (Berlin, 1940). 
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who manifests himself as Horus, the Heart, i.e., the source of thought, and as Thoth, 
the tongue, the divine creative Word. 47 And finally, the accomplished creation appears 
as the Lotus of Nefertem 48 out of which rises the Sun. 

All of these ideas are expressed or alluded to in the contemporary hymns to the 
gods, and especially in those addressed to Amon the Lord of All. The two Decrees of 
Amon delivered for the benefit of Nesi-Khonsu, the first wife of Pinudjem II, and for 
Pinudjem II himself are preceded by a long hymn which represents the Credo of the 
religion of Amon-Re, King of the Gods. 49 The text reads: 

This venerable god. Lord of all Gods, Amon-Re, Lord of the Throne(s) of the Two Lands, 
He who resides in He who Reckons the Thrones . 50 

Venerable manifestation which came into being in the beginning, Great God who lives on 
Truth, first Primeval One who engendered the primeval gods, out of whom all the other 
gods came into being. 

The Unique One, who created what exists at the first beginning of the earth. Mysterious 
of births, of numerous appearances, whose manifestations are not known. 

Venerable Power, beloved and feared, rich of appearances. Lord of Might, creative power, 
out of whose form came into being every form, he who came first into being, besides whom 
nothing exists. 

He who gave light to the earth, for the first time with the disk. Light, Radiating One, when 
he appears, men live. When he sails the sky, he is not weary, early in the morning his work 
is already fixed. 

Ancient One who early arises as a youth, who takes hold of the limits of eternity, who 
circles on high, passing through the Netherworld in order to give light to the land with 
what he has created. 

Divine God who formed himself,' who made heaven and earth in his mind . 51 Ruler of 
Rulers, Great One of the Great, greater than the gods. 

Young Bull with sharp horns, before whose mighty name the Two Lands tremble. Eternity 
carries his might while he reaches the end of everlastingness. Great God who first came into 
being, who takes hold of the Two Lands with his might. 

47 In the Book of Gates and on the Second Shrine of Tut- Ankh- Amon, these two principles, Thought 
and the Creative Word, are represented as the “Head” and “Neck” of Re; see The Tomb of Rames- 
ses VI, p. 142 and fig. 30, and The Shrines of Tut- Ankh- Amon, pp. 122, 123, and fig. 41. In the Book 
of Caverns (Second Division), the creation is symbolized as four “Heads” and four “Necks.” See 
The Tomb of Ramesses VI, p. 62 and fig. 11a. 

48 The name Nefertem means “the Accomplished All.” 

49 Text published by Golenishchev, in Papyrus hieratiques (Cat. general, nos. 58001-36, 1927), pp. 
171-77. Translated by E. Meyer, “Gottesstaat, Militarherrschaft und Standewesen in Agypten,” 
SPAW, 1928, pp. 503-8. 

50 Title of Amon of Thebes. 51 Literally: in his heart. 
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Ram-headed One, First One, Powerful One, the one who comes into being more pleasing 
than all the gods, a lion of terrible aspect with red eyes, Lord of Fire for his enemies. 

The great Watery Abyss, who manifests himself at his hour to make what comes out of 
his potter’s wheel live . 52 He who wanders about the sky, who circles in the Netherworld, 
giving light to the earth in his way of yesterday. 

Lord of Might, Holy Power, Hidden One by the rays of his body. His right and left eye, 
the disk and the moon, the sky and the earth are full of the beauty of his light. 

Benevolent King, who is never weary, with a strong heart at rising and setting. Men came 
out of his two divine eyes, the gods form the speech of his mouth, he who makes food, who 
creates nourishment, who shapes all that is. 

Everlasting One, who wanders through the years without an end to his existence. Ancient 
One who becomes young, who traverses eternity. When old he makes himself young. With 
numerous eyes, with many years, he who leads millions when he gives light. 

Lord of Life, who grants his love. The circumference of the earth is under his orders, the 
Traveler who knows no opposition, whose work will never perish. 

He whose name is pleasing, whose love is sweet. In the morning all faces pray to him, he, 
great of terror, great of strength, he whom every god fears. The young Bull who repulses 
the adversary, strong of arm, he who strikes down his enemy. 

This god who created the earth according to his plans. Manifestation which shines as his 
two eyes. He who manifests himself while coming into being, the One who Becomes, the 
Holy One, without being known. 

This King who makes kings, who orders the lands at his coming. He made the gods and the 
goddesses to bow before his might and the greatness of his dignity. Advancing he accom- 
plishes the end. He has created the earth according to his plans, He whose forms are 
Mysterious, He the Unknown One, who has hidden himself from all the gods, who mani- 
fests 53 himself as the disk, the Unknown One, who conceals himself from those who came 
out of him. 

With burning rays, Great of Light, he who is visible in his manifestations, who is seen 
the whole day without being understood therein. When it is light all faces adore him, the 
Brilliant One, He who arises in the midst of his Ennead. His form is that of every god. The 
flood comes, the North wind proceeds upstream in this mysterious god, he who makes 
decrees for millions of millions. 

His decision does not waver, his word is stable, his decree is perfect and does not fail. He 
grants existence, he doubles the years of him he likes, he is a good protector of him whom 
he placed in his heart. 

52 Reference to the Flood of the Nile. 

53 itnw sw m itnw. The meaning of the verb is not known, but it is obviously an opposition to the 
verb imn. Cf .: “Thou concealest thyself as Amon, Thou manifestest (?) in thy forms as the disk.” 
Lange, Der magische Papyrus Harris , p. 33. 
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It has been noted that during the Twenty-first Dynasty Osiris is to a certain 
extent superseded by Amon, who, as the sun god Re, cares for those in the Nether- 
world. 54 As a matter of fact, it is already in Chapter 17 of the Book of the Dead , the 
oldest redactions of which appear during the Middle Kingdom, that Re and Osiris are 
represented as two aspects of the same divinity: 

I am His Two Souls in his Twins. 

What is this? 

This is Osiris when he entered Busiris and found the Soul of Re there. 

They embraced each other and became His Two Souls. 

On a stele of Ramesses IV from Abydos, the same concept is illustrated: 

* 

When Re appears daily, and reaches the Netherworld to govern this land as other countries, 
thou (Osiris) sittest there with him. Together you are called the United Soul, and the 
majesty of Thoth stands at your side to write down the orders which come out of your 
mouth . 55 

In the Book of Caverns 66 the relation between Re and Osiris is explained at some 
length by the play of a series of symbols and of numbers — represented by the pro- 
cessions of gods — which remind us of the Cabalistic works Sefer Yetsirah and Sefer 
Ha-Zohar. 57 In the Book of Caverns the god Re, accompanied by this great disk, is 
depicted returning to earth “out of which he came forth in order to rest on the place 
of his birth.” Passing through the Netherworld, the realm of Osiris, Re sees the bodies 
which are his own forms and images. Actually, “the Netherworld is formed of his flesh,” 
and like Osiris before the resurrection he “reassembles himself and reunites his mem- 
bers.” 58 Thus the divinity, the Hidden Divine Force, whether as Amon of Thebes or 
Ptah of Memphis, manifests in its forms or becomings 59 under the aspect of local 
divinities with innumerable names. The process of death and regeneration, of dying 
as Osiris and coming to life again as Re, is, however, always the same. 

Thebes and the Clergy of Amon 

In Thebes, City of Amon, on the eastern bank of the Nile, Apovpaacov0r)p — Amon-Re, 
King of the Gods — resided in his huge temple of Karnak and was known as Amon-Re, 
Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, He who resides in He who Reckons the 

64 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. II, 2, p. 23. 

55 Kees, “Agypten,” in Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch no. 10 (Tubingen, 1928), p. 17. 

56 The oldest version is in the Osireion of Seti I, probably of the time of Meneptah. 

57 Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (3rd edn., New York, 1955), pp. 75 ff., 
213 fif. 

58 On the other hand, it is suggestive that in the Book of Caverns the name of Amon-renef, He whose 
name is Hidden, is applied to Osiris. 

59 Kheperu. Cf. the use of this term in the biographical inscription of Yahmose, in the city of El-Kab: 
“I underwent my stages of growth” (irn.i hprw.i). Sethe, JJrkunden der 18 . Dynastie, p. 2. 
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Thrones. 60 Nearby was the temple of his consort Mut, the Great, the Lady of Asheru, 
and that of their son the moon god Khonsu. These temples were vast compounds in 
which were numerous smaller temples of other gods who, like Re of Heliopolis and 
Ptah of Memphis, had their sanctuaries in the capital. 

In the South was the Southern Ipet, the Harem of Amon, the present ruins of the 
temple of Luxor. On the Western bank, opposite the city of the living, was the city 
of the dead, Lady of Life or She who Faces Her Lord, 61 with the mortuary temples 
of the kings of which only a few exist at present, such as the temple of Deir el-Bahari, 
the temple of Seti I, the Ramesseum, the temple of Medinet Habu, and the mortuary 
temples of Ramesses II and of Ramesses III. 

At the head of the Clergy of Amon was the High Priest 62 or First Servant of the 
God, translated by the Greeks as First Prophet of Amon. Under him were the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Prophets and a number of prophets, God’s Fathers, and ordinary 
priests called Ueb, the Pure Ones. These last were not ordained priests, they did not 
take part in the sacrifice, they did not “open the gates of heaven.” 63 

During the Twenty-first Dynasty, the High Priest was the king. The Second, Third, 
and Fourth Prophets were members of the royal family, 64 while the God’s Fathers 
and other priests were frequently officials who assumed priestly functions in the great 
temples or other temples in the province and were richly endowed with land which 
went with their priestly titles. 

In the New Kingdom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
attached as musician-priestesses to some temple or other. 65 During the numerous fes- 
tivals, these musician-priestesses accompanied all religious ceremonies with the rattling 
of the sistra or presented the Menat, a bead necklace furnished with two metal 
counterpoises, to the gods. At the head of this feminine clergy was the God’s Wife, 
also called the Divine Adorer or the Hand of the God. These three titles do not appear 
simultaneously, but each has a history of its own. The first God’s Wife was Yahhotep, 

60 Name of the temple of Karnak. 61 1.e., Amon of Karnak. 

62 There was never a very sharp distinction between the secular and the divine in ancient Egypt: the 
High Priest of Amon could also be vizier, the highest civil servant of the realm. 

63 There seems to have been only two main classes of priests: the servants of the god or Prophets; and 
the ordinary priests, the Pure Ones. The title God’s Father also applied to the Prophets, and the 
High Priest was sometimes called First God’s Father. The well-known High Priest Bekenkhons 
(reign of Ramesses II), however, relates in his biography how, after serving as Ueb-priest for four 
years, he became a God’s Father for twelve years and then passed successively through the ranks 
of Third (fifteen years) and Second (twelve years) into that of First Prophet (twenty-seven years). 
Gardiner, Onomastica, Vol. I, p. 48; Lefebvre, Histoire des grands Pretres d’Amon de Karnak 
jusqu’a la XXV dynastie (Paris, 1929), pp. 132-33. 

64 Thus, at the beginning of the Twenty-first Dynasty (Smendes-Psusennes), the Second Prophet of 
Amon was a woman, Mutnedjmet, the Great King’s Wife, daughter of the king; the Fourth Prophet 
was a son of Hrihor. 

65 Blackman, “On the Position of Women in the Ancient Egyptian Hierarchy,” JEA, VII (1921), p. 22. 
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the mother of Amosis I, the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The God’s Wife was, 
during the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties, the usual title of the king’s 
daughter who was intended to become a queen. 

The title of the Divine Adorer appears only during the Twentieth Dynasty. The 
Hand of the God appears twice during the Eighteenth Dynasty as God’s Wife, the 
Hand of the God, but later, during the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, becomes the usual 
title of the God’s Wife. This title is an allusion to the onanistic act of Atum men- 
tioned already in the Pyramid Texts . 66 From the Twenty-first Dynasty the post of 
God’s Wife becomes one of the most important in the realm. The first was Makare 
Mut-em-hat, daughter of Psusennes I of Tanis, wife of the priest and king Pinudjem I, 
followed by a daughter of the second wife of king Pinudjem I, and by Henut-Taui, a 
daughter of Menkheperre. 67 In later times the post of God’s Wife was still more 
enhanced. From the Twenty-third Dynasty, i.e., until the conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians in 52 5 b.c., Thebes was ruled not by the high priests but by a succession of 
five God’s Wives. These were no longer the wives of the king, they were princesses of 
the reigning house who used to adopt a “daughter” to succeed them. 68 

The consort of Amon, the Invisible One, was Amunet, who resided in Luxor but 
remained in the background of religious speculations. The Theban wife of Amon was 
Mut, the Lady of Asheru, also called the Eye of Re or the Daughter of Re, the mother 
of the moon god Khonsu. It was she who was personified on earth by the queen, as 
the king was the personification of Amon himself. The royal marriage was represented 
on the walls of the temples as a union of the queen with Amon, who incorporated 
himself in the reigning Pharaoh, had intercourse with the queen, and so begat the heir 
to the throne. The divine marriage of Amenhotep II with his queen is described in the 
following terms; 

The august god Amon, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, came. When he took the 
form of the majesty of this her husband, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt — Great are 
the Forms of Re (Amenhotep II) — he found her as she slept in the beauty of her palace. 
She awoke because of the savour of the god, and she laughed in the presence of his majesty. 
He came to her straightway, he was ardent for her, he gave his heart unto her. He let her 
see him in his form of a god, after he came before her. She rejoiced at beholding his beauty, 
his love it went through her body. The palace was flooded with the savours of the god, all 
his ardours were as (those of) Punt. Then the majesty of this god did all he desired with 
her. She let him rejoice over her. 69 

66 §1248 describes how the god Atum, the All, by an act of masturbation procreates the first pair, Shu 
and Tefnut. 

67 C. E. Sander-Hansen, Das Gottesweib des Amun (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Hist.-fil. Skr., I, no. 1; Copenhagen, 1940), pp. 8-9. 

68 Amenardis, the next to last one, had even the title of High Priest of Amon. Kees, Das Priestertum 

im agyptischen Stoat vom neuen Reich bis zur Spdtzeit (Probleme der Agyptologie, Vol. I; Leiden, 
1953), p. 267. 69 Blackman, “On the Position of Woman,” p. 17. 
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Amon had also a number of human concubines headed by the Chief of the Concu- 
bines who generally seems to have been the wife of the High Priest, or else his sister or 
daughter. They probably had their residence in Luxor, the Southern Harem of Amon. 
It is quite possible that these concubines were no other than the musician-priestesses, 
the Chantresses of Amon, as the Chief of the Concubines is also called the Chief of 
the Chantresses of Amon. The musician-priestesses, like the Ueb-priests and later the 
Prophets, were divided into phyle or watches, with a female phylarch at the head of 
each. 70 All the priests were endowed with land and received their share of the offerings 
presented in the temples to the god. 71 

When the god was brought out during the numerous feasts of the Theban calendar, 
borne in a barge on the shoulders of the priests (Fig. 1), petitions or candidates to 




Fig. 1. The barge of Amon 
From the Central Shrine, Karnak 

70 The four watches or phyle of priests bear the names of the four quarters of the sun god’s heavenly 
ship (Sethe, “Der Totenbuchspruch fur das Herbeibringen der Fahre,” ZAS, LXV, 1918, p. 3, n. 5); 
Blackman, “On the Position of Women,” p. 15, n. 3, and p. 29. The Prophets also formed watches, 
or phyle, perhaps from the Twenty -first Dynasty. See Kees, Das Priestertum, p. 301. 

71 Blackman, JEA, VIII (1922), 29-30. 
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different posts were presented to him. The god accepted and rejected. It was probably 
by moving toward the petitioner or by retreating from him that the god indicated his 
will. 72 Thus during the Twenty-first Dynasty, for the North and South, the real ruler 
of the land was not the king of Tanis, nor the High Priest at Thebes but the god Amon 
himself. It was the first time in history that an attempt was made to establish a 
theocracy, and it probably served as a model to the Jewish theocracy of the Second 
Temple. Although in the North Amon had also vast temples and domains, the seat of 
his power was Karnak and Luxor. Surrounded by priests, a host of singers, a vast 
harem composed of women who belonged to the best families of Thebes, with the 
High Priests and the God’s Wife at the head, Amon ruled over his people and the whole 
of Egypt. 

72 Blackman, “Oracles in Ancient Egypt,” JEA , XI (1925), pp. 249-55; XII (1926), 176-85; Cerny, 
“Questions adressees aux oracles,” BIFAO, XXXV (1935), 41-58; J. Lurie, “K voprosu o sudebnyh 
orakulah v drevnem Egipte,” Memoires du Comite des Orientalistes , IV, pp. 51-72. 
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